Guatemala.   Muller (1950) records S. cinerea as causing loss in fruit.

Pern. A fungus isolated from diseased peaches from the Department of
Huanoco, Peru, was identified by Bazan de Segura (1946) as S. fructicola
from its morphology when grown on potato dextrose agar and by the effects
induced on the host plant.

AUSTRALASIA

Australia* The history of the cultivation of rosaceous fruits in Australia
and of brown rot as causing serious reductions in yields is admirably
described by Harrison (1928). He gives a map showing the geographical
range of brown rot in Australia in 1928 as extending, in a coastal strip
averaging about 400 miles wide, from the Stanhope area in the south-east
corner of Queensland into Victoria, with two small areas in Tasmania. Until
comparatively recently the fungus was referred to as Monilia fructigena.
Thus McAlpine (1902) uses that name in describing the damage to apricots,
peaches, and cherries in Victoria and South Australia, though it seems doubt-
ful whether it really occurred in South Australia (see Harrison, loc. tit.
p. 106); apparently it is not found in West Australia.

Harrison, from comparison with strains obtained from America and
Europe, concludes that the brown rot fungus of Australia is Sclerotinia
fructicola. He isolated the organism in New South Wales from the fruits of
apple, apricot, blackberry, cherry, nectarine, peach (commercial and
ornamental), pear, plum (English, Japanese and prune) and' quince, and
artificially infected fruits of grape, loquat, persimmon and tomato. It was
also isolated from twigs of apricot, nectarine, peach, plum and quince, and
from blossoms of apricot, nectarine, peach and plum, and cankers were
noted on limbs of apricot nectarine and peach trees. Other aspects of the
brown rot diseases are discussed by the same author, e.g. taxonomy and
nomenclature (1933) and the apothecia of S. fructicola in Australia (1922,
1935<z, 1935&),

In a list of plant diseases recorded in Now South Wales, Noble et aL
(1934) mention S. fructicola as found on apple in 1910 [pear is not included],
on peach prior to 1904, on apricot in 1916, on cherry in 1893, on plum in
1910; on the stone fruits it is indicated as a disease of major importance.
In a supplement, issued 1937, they add its occurrence on a flowering peach.
In 1937 Noble et aL say that brown rot continues to be the principal source
of loss in stone fruit crops.

Simmonds (1938) writes that, in Queensland, plum and nectarines suffer
most from brown rot (S. fructicold), which also occurs on apricots, cherries,
and occasionally pome fruits.

Other workers in Australia have been mostly concerned with observations
(particularly with reference to the losses caused) and control measures,
e.g. Ward (1926); Fish (1927); Hutton (19470, 19474) ; Wade (1949),

New Zealand. The conidial stage of a brown rot fungus, referred to at the
the time as Sclerotinia fructigena was first recorded for New Zealand by
Kirk (1905). The ascigerous stage was found by Cunningham (19226, 1922c,
1922d) who also gives (19250, 19256) a detailed description of the disease
as found in New Zealand. He calls the fungus S. cinerea Schroeter, but uses
S. americana Norton & Ezekiel as a synonym without distinguishing between
the two. Cunningham states emphatically that S. fructigena does not occur in
New Zealand.
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